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We all know what our eyes can see is limited, espe- 
cially at night, but if you allow the camera to over- 
expose enough, it starts discovering new levels of 
gray and new planes. Some things get so overex- 
posed that they turn into new objects. . . . 

. . . I lean on my machine. I don't even look. I just 
let my fingers and the machine decide what's going 
to be manipulated. My decision is what to point it 
at and what the exposure will be. The camera sees 
more than I can, so I give it plenty of rope and 
watch what happens. 

It helps a lot, when you're in the dark, to know even 
without looking through the viewfinder, what 
you're going to get in the picture. Eventually, your 
eyes get accustomed to seeing in terms of your 
equipment and material. You can look at a scene, 
place an invisible square or rectangle around it and 
know exactly what's going to be in the frame and 
what's not. When you look at something you antici- 
pate the picture. It becomes automatic, like shifting 
gears in a car. 

—Jerry Burchard, Darkroom, Lustrum Press, New 
York City, 1977 


Jerry Burchard's photographs, like many success- 
ful works of art, are fraught with paradox. For me 
the ascendent contradiction has to do with their 
being images that are at the same time extremely 
structured, willed —and a little accidental, illegible, 
skewed: conceived, as it were, not by the intellect 
but the libido. They have more to do with hunches 
than ideas. Burchard's extremely long exposures, 
sometimes up to 45 minutes, and his way of fram- 
ing things so that spatial juxtapositions are made 
slightly unreadable, create images whose meta- 
phoric power outstrips their descriptive efficacy. 
This seat of the pants esthetic is a difficult area for 
the photographer to stake out; abstraction, distor- 
tion, equivocation of this kind are more dangerous 
through the camera lens and in the darkroom than 
with the brush and canvas, or whatever. The liber- 
ties taken by the photographer—especially one 
who is obviously wedded to "the basics" of photo- 
graphic technique, and using limited, familiar 
equipment—can be a particular affront if they are 
even remotely sensationalist or dishonest. The lush- 
ness of Burchard's images, evident in the photogra- 
pher's avidity for the esthetic rush provided by 
broad, velvety, achingly tangible reality, is weirdly 
equalled by their asceticism. Coexisting with the 
works' special richness is a ruthless cutting away of 
the unnecessary, the gratuitous, the merely adorn- 
ing, indeed of all the added conceits we usually 
identify with truly hedonistic artists. 

Another paradox, the concept in black and white 
photography of color (color to denote a range of 
tonality, both compositionally and chromatically) 
provides a handle on Burchard's photographs. For 
not only does he literally introduce off-shades of 
red, with selenium toning on Portriga paper, to im- 
part an extra warmth to some prints, but he uses 
"color" in a more symbolic, psychically potent way. 
Color in this sense implies some power of emo- 
tional modulation. To have at command a ranging 



tonal palette for modulated technical expression, 
implies a coloristic grasp. Musicians understand 
this notion; a few photographers do; many paint- 
ers, including good painters, ironically enough 
aren't cued to it. Another paradox, then, presents 
itself in Burchard's being acutely tuned in to color 
in his prints, which is of course a question of his re- 
lation to his work in the developing stage, not in the 
shooting. For he is pointedly une namored of the 
job of printing his photographs. In fact he so 
strongly dislikes the darkroom that he has devised 
the fastest and most economic ways possible to de- 
velop photographs. For a constitutional perfection- 
ist, he is truly liberated. Burchard maneuvers him- 
self into receptive states, however he can, and then 
allows himself to use his state to wrest from his 
"machine" (his own radar) an exciting picture. But 
it is more than exciting, if it really works. It's rivet- 
ing, stunning, a revelation. 

I think another paradox can be expressed by con- 
trasting Burchard's eminently practical and earthy 
approach to his craft, with the visionary, if admit- 
tedly secular, existential view he creates in his extra- 
ordinarily convincing works. The photographs have 
a character of hipness, and of responsiveness to 
nuance and humor and the sexy possibilities in 
things—but they are not simply chic or attuned to 
fashion. Fle is smart enough to avoid the rather 
frothy look we've come to identify, for example, 
with the use of infra-red film. Burchard is unafraid 
of the adventitious drama occurring anywhere, rely- 
ing not on the manipulative powers inherent in his 
medium, but on his own intuition as it directly con- 
tacts the sensuous mysteries of the world. 


Jane Livingston 






















































CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


All photographs are approximately 13"x19" 
(height preceding width) printed on 16"x20" pho- 
tographic paper. 

1. Monsoon, Thailand, 1978 

2. Hong Kong, 1978 

3. Hong Kong, 1978 

4. San Francisco, Chinatown, 1978 

5. NYC, 1977 

6. Hong Kong, 1978 

7. Caviar, 1978 

8. Ping Yuen, San Francisco, 1977 

9. Casablanca, 1976 

10. Teahouse, Goulimine, 1977 

11. Washington, D.C., 1:00 a.m., 1977 

12. Russian Hill, 1977 

13. 5 Minutes in Green Brae, 1977 

14. Rochester at Christmas, 1976 

15. Midnight, Chiang Rai, 1978 

16. Untitled, 1976 

17. Goulimine 15 Minutes in the Sahara, 1977 

18. 40 Minutes in Novato, 1976 

19. Chiang Rai, 1978 

20. Washington Square, 1976 

21. Untitled, 1978 

22. 5 Minutes in Casablanca, 1975 

23. Taiwan Shorts, 1978 
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